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DEVELOPMENTAL exercise at school. 

By George Smith, M.A., 

Headmaster of Merchiston Castle School. 

, I . T nmst preface the reading of this paper with an 
T" t\v!l as an explanation. I should like to explain 
Tu 6 *. not intend to give any methodical or scientific account 
If the system of physical training by games and otherwise 
which obtains as a rule at public schools ; and 1 should like 
to apologize for the title of the paper, which certainly seems 
to promise something much more thorough and scientific than 
I can hope to reach, or indeed than I intend to aim at. Perhaps 
even the word “ developmental ” itself requires an apology. 
It is, T think, a word of somewhat obscure origin and doubtful 
history. I am not sure that it has even been formed on 
proper principles ; and I am glad to think that it has not yet 
become a portion of the vocabulary of classical authors. It 
seems to belong to the vocabulary of biology, and is, I fear, 
misleading as I have used it. 

If I have to explain why I chose the word “developmental,” 
I shall have to confess that it was probably due to the 
fatal fascination which is exercised over the non-scientific 
man by those blessed words of science, “ development,” 
evolution” and “environment.” They sound wise even 
when they are least euphonious, and so they get used in 
most unsuitable places, as in the title of this paper. 

I must hasten to disclaim any intention of making an attempt 
to treat the subject in a complete and scientific way. Indeed 
my only reason for choosing such a subject was, that it seemed 
t in not unnaturally with the subjects of the other two 
a resses which you heard this morning, from Dr. Leslie 
ac enzie and from Dr. Clouston. They were to deal with 

school ^ 1 ° f the physical na tnre of boys at the stage of 

least thought that it might be not unsuitable at 

to strenirti n ^ Uest * on h° w far the schools set themselves 
the stage nT” a le V ' , ’ eaknesses °f the human constitution at 
sc 100 ife, and with what success. I cannot, of 
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course, speak as an expert. I have 
knowledge of the physician. I can onl > 'e^-Kuwea 
who has had some experience in * Speak aS an amat eur 

and who has taken considerable interest hwv ^ Curricula 
activity. 6St ,n thls Sld « of school 

is rmpWtTr g ^‘sLe^ 1 ^X Mi T Wri r ng tWs paper 
at the bottom o, 

to point to several broad aspects of physical exercUe on 
which, as it seems to me enough stress has not usually been 
laid, and to deal by way of hint and suggestion rather than by 
way of reasoned argument, with some of the main criticisms 
that are made on the methods of physical education which 
are most in vogue. 

The most important feature of school exercise is perhaps 
simply the fact that it is a corporate function and minimizes 
the individual and selfish activity. This is a feature, by the 
way, which belongs not merely to the physical side of school 
life, but to the intellectual and moral also. The great element 
in which school education differs from other forms of education 
is simply the fact that much of the school activity is carried 
on in company with others, and a great many things are done 
simply because others do them and because it is the rule of 
the school. Now it is the easiest thing in the world to criticise 
that element in school life. It is an element which in some 
departments of activity is constantly tending to become a 
fault, a vice. Tn school morality, high ideals and larger aims 
tend to be discountenanced by the school community, because 
they are not on a level with the ideas and aims of that com- 
munity. In intellect, intelligent interests and intellectual 
hobbies tend to be in some measure discountenanced because 
they do not run along the main lines of a school curriculum , 
and in physical exercise, physical employments which aie 
otherwise harmless and in many ways excellent, tend to be 
discountenanced because they do not take the school, or large 

sections of it, together in a corporate capacity, but lea\e eac i 

— i a i • hie own wav. Such 


n °t the specialized 


person to play his own game and travel his own vva >- 

is, as I have said, obvious, and is very 
t i • fair rriticism, so far as it 


I have said, obvious, 

iuy made. It is a perfectly fair ciiticism, . 
It would be a crushing criticism of si boo ih 


criticism as this 
frequently made 
goes 
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.. counterbalancing advantages which, if 

not that there are to disadvan tages and weaknesses, 
they do not outweign ^ rth weighing before we decide 
. i—* thpmselves matter of sch o 0 l character, a 

, j nf Hntv and honour is in some ways a 
traditional standard ^ 5oys may be content with that 


are at least themselv 
the question. Thus, m 
traditional st 

hindrance, because the . e capable, by inherited 

traditional standard whereas y ^ 

character and e uca i° • other boys to whom 

this one must of th e school acts as a 

the pressure of the public op on noticed that , 

stimulus and a restraint, hurtner 

after all, school is intended to be a preparat.on or life. In 
life there is no greater moral danger to the man of more than 
average moral possibilities than the danger of conforming to 
the ordinary public opinion of the world around him. Now 
the whole science of education in morality consists in giv ing 
a boy experience in such temptation, under such circumstances 
as make success in resisting it not difficult, and failure not 
irretrievable. When we are, then, inclined to think that 
ordinary public school life makes for a comparatively mediocre 
standard of character, that its ideal is only an average ideal, 
where courage and honour and candour do indeed find a large 
place, but where kindness and gentleness and humility are 
not appreciated at their true value, it is well for us to 
remember that at least in those matters the school is a miniature 
of the later life and so far a preparation for it. 

Then again, in intellectual matters, it is often said that the 
tendency of public schools is to turn out a good average, but 
that the tendency to depress genius to the level of the average 
is just as strong as that to raise the dullard to the same level. 
There is undoubtedly something of truth in this criticism, and 
it is a criticism which can easily be presented in a rhetorical 
v\ay, as it frequently has been. It can almost be made to 
seem that if only educationists would find the proper line of 

StU m !° r a an< ^ wou ld let him work at that, every boy 
wou e interested in something ; and it is taken for granted 

fi a '+ 61n ^ * n tcrested, he would be able to learn it and would 

not rm'a 01 ** 1 leamin e- ^ * s n °t m y purpose, as indeed it is 

in reeLV’-fT t0 diSCUSS this P ositi °n I would only say 
g< o it that I wish I could believe that there could 
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be found for every boy some intellectual ~ • ." 

he could be successful. I wish also that I 
that, even supposing a boy has found a subject i„ r, W T 
is interested, it necessarily follows that it i. whlch he 

al>°w him to pursue that subject excOs ’‘e,' £ *° 

lastly, I wish that the public schools could never have any 
more serious charge brought against them than the repression 
°f genius. I have no great sympathy indeed with all thTs 
accusation. he intellectual originality which can be repressed 
by ordinary school training was hardly worth cultivating ■ 
and the fact that it could be repressed shows that it was 
accompanied by a very poor will and could never have made 
its way in the world alone. There is a great deal of peril 
involved in taking too seriously and too literally sage 
advice to “ study what you most affect.” That is advice 
to be given to a young man of leisure, who is engaged in 
improving his own mind. It is not the advice to be followed 
in the education of a boy. Even supposing that the study 
affected is one which is in itself harmless, it very frequently 
happens that it is also one which could not be called helpful. 
How many boys, if they were allowed to study what they 
most affect at the age of fourteen, would proceed to make 
careful collections of stamps, or of the names and dimensions 
of the principal locomotives on the railway which they admire 
most ? And how many of them will find that such knowledge 
so gained is of any use to them or to others in after life ? And 
even if we grant that the study which they affect is not merely 
harmless, but useful, yet to pursue that study exclusively 
or mainly may be to be indulging a merely selfish interest. 
We may be cultivating the boy’s intellect at the expense of 
his character. We may be training him to caprice instead 
of to wisdom of choice. 

Happily in the matter of physical training, there can hardly 
exist any doubt that the more nearly a boy’s physical activity 
can be made to approximate to the normal and a\erage 
activity of the community in which he lives, the more sat 
factory is his physical development likely to pone, 
are two reasons for this. The first reason is that the average 

physical activity of the average school reaches without f J \ 

sometimes indeed in spite of repression and discourage 
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, J This claim could not perhaps be made with 
a high standard. and intellectual activity. These 

equal truth lor to be desired, something which 

will always eave ^ an( d the riper will of the adult can 
only the matur ^ seldom anv cause to deplore lack of 
supply- But average school community, 

^bfthrt'ond place/ neither parents nor schoolmasters 
1 a ,Vp to encourage and elicit originality in physical 

have any es ^ sphe re of physical development, the 

quIlitTof'originality is happily known by other names which 
do no, flatter it by begging the question so nmvely. Parents 
are indeed inclined to call it sensitiveness and to be perhaps 
‘ little proudly apprehensive that their child is not like other 
boys But the other boys are inclined to call it slackness 
and funk ; and between the two opinions a balance may be 
struck. That the striking of this balance is often a matter 
of extreme delicacy I fully admit. Careful modifications of 
the corporate exercise will be needed so as neither to demand 
too much nor too little of any individual boy. Careful classifi- 
cation into teams, each of which will contain boys about the 
same size, weight and skill, will be necessary ; careful 
adjustment of gymnastic drill so as to avoid overstrain, which 
would cause discouragement if it caused no more serious evil. 
But in all the arrangements one main object at least is 
attained ; to keep the boy side by side with his fellows, not 
to let him feel himself an exception, but one with his comrades 
in powers and possibilities. He feels, unconsciously it may 
be, that a certain general standard of physical fitness is 
supposed to be within the reach of all boys, and that to his 
own efforts such physical fitness is in great part due ; and 
the demands of the general standard elicit the individual 
effort and the physical fitness is in some measure attained. 

Tims the corporate character of school exercise tends to 
diminish the tendency to morbidness and self-consciousness, 
t is soon enough for us when we grow old, too soon even then 
p eriaps, to hug to ourselves the pleasing thought that we 
i erently constituted from other people, that nobody 
q 1 e understands us and that ours is a peculiar case. There 

but i/ mi / a Certain 8 low °f satisfaction in that thought, 
emphatically does not make for efficiency in the work 
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of life. A unique personality may be i/Zw~~T 
an admirable possession ; i n the real dCter and mtellect 
pathological condition and brings / m ° ph y si q ue it is a 
possessor. J '^ aln or glory to its 

The first point then which is noticeable - , , 

chief element that is valuable in anv c v , ’ dnd P erha P s the 

training, however imperfect, is the solidaritv ofth” 1 ^ Phy$iCal 

I do not at present emphasize the mn community. 

which flow from the fact that a bo/ 6 PU J 6 ' V ethical resu lts 

exercise is breathing m + \ exen m his physical 

exercise, is breathing an atmosphere of patriotism He is 

playing* or training to play, for his team, his house, his school 

or some entity that is at least wider than his own individuality 

It may be a narrow enough community that secures his 

patriotism, and Ins devotion to it may easily partake largely 

of the nature of selfishness. Still it is not pure self, and in 

so far as it is something wider, it is bound to be welcomed. 

After all, the only way to a cosmopolitanism that is worth 

anything is through a vivid patriotism. 

Further he is learning to act in combination with others 
towards a single end. He is one member of a team generally 
with a specified function. He could not play the game alone ; 
but neither could the others play it without him. So far he 
feels himself an integral portion of society. It is a rudimentary 
feeling of course, but it is preferable to a feeling of isolation. 

On the ethical training, however, which is involved in the 
corporate character of school exercises, I lay no stress here. 
I wish merely to call attention to the great influence 
they wield as a corrective to morbidness, to indulgence 
of weakness, and to any tendency, more frequent perhaps 
than is generally supposed among boys, to hypochondria. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it is advisable to 
guard against misconception. I have emphasized the 
advantage of treating boys en masse, because I think that 
in these days there is a tendency to deny oi loiget that 
advantage. Individual treatment is in dangei of bein & 
exalted at the expense of work in classes (corporate activ it) ). 
Now both are good, and the best results in physical as wo 
as in moral development are obtained when the two are w ' ) 
combined. One has all manner of sympathy with the paren 
who is impressed with the fact that his boy is not o ^ 
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. a DOV Who was. Each is unique and 

b ° yS - 1 TZ "allowance, some modification must always 
peculiar. Sorm st those boys for whom exceptional 

be made : *> ut 1 made who most need to be convinced 

allowances have that they are, after all, ordinary 

members""! societv. Only in this way are they likely to 
devTlop int« ««n normal nerves and free iron, abnorm al 

S ‘i f fX C 'soMmTty of the community is the first aspect of 
school exercise that strikes us, the second must be the unity 
of the individual, the fact of the indissoluble connection 
between, the inevitable interaction of, body and spirit. 1 
fear that this is sadly commonplace : but I see no way of 
avoiding the commonplace here except by adopting the false, 
and commonplace seems preferable. Besides commonplace is 
so indisputably true that it is generally thought well able to 
take care of itself, left unstated and so forgotten ; and hence 
arises paradox and much confused thinking. It is well to 
have it restated sometimes, lest we forget it altogether. 

If the individual cannot be separated from the community 
without producing a morbid development of personality, no 
more can one side of personality be separated from the rest 
without producing equally harmful results. We find it, for 
dialectic reasons, convenient to separate human nature into 
faculties, and we discuss the development of physique apart 
horn the development of intellect, and that again apart from 
the development of character. It is, as I have said, convenient 
to do so. To discuss all of them simultaneously would tend 
to produce confusion. At the same time, it must be constantly 
icmembered that these are only three different aspects or 
S1 es o a personality which is one, and that in discussing any 
e o tiem we must not wholly abstract it from the others, 
Thk H* USt C ° nsider lts relationship to the whole organism, 
ernes t inn 1S P ei Bcrps especially obvious in dealing with the 

in intellect/ S ^ ** ° f 

rs - So mam/ subjects clamour f° r 

on which the claim 
un- 


admissinn ou many subjects clamour 

for admission iT basics ^ pka ° n which the ° 

deniable, that the subie t Y ^ statement > P osslbly , 

y ’ " g °° d - 0ne - U » not sufficient that that should be 
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proved. It must also be proved tint nZ Z , ~~~ 

to the body and the character c balance of advantage 

on the right side, and ftS the “ , t0 the in ‘^ct,l 

not imply the rejection of another*" There' ^ 
advantage is greater 1Lre ttle balance of 

^:iri ? **■* 

physical training, and in what degree'" iAs'toT' SyStCm ,° f 
sufficient to prove that a certain form 0 f exercise is w y 

good in itself for a certain set nf , S ’ et us say > 

t , certain set of muscles, though that ,s 

frequently the only point that is considered in advoda in' 
certain systems. We must also ask ourselves what effect U 
ha, on the healthy activity of the nerves, on the fuller develop 
men of the framework of the body and on the healthy 
functioning of the important organs. But even that is not 
sufficient. We must also take account of the effect which 
that form of exercise will have on the intellectual and spiritual 
sides of a boy’s nature. Wc must prove, as in the former 
case, that the balance of profit and loss to the boy’s whole 
nature falls on the right side, that the inclusion of the exercise 
does not imply the rejection of another, the balance of which 
would be still more satisfactory. Thus the question of physical 
exercise may not be so simple as at first sight it seems. It 
is possible to set exercises which, though excellent in them- 
selves. have a tendency to produce dullness and mechanical 
movement. We may be for instance producing an excellent 
development of muscle or a satisfactorv expansion of the 
chest at the expense of alertness of nerves and vivacity of 
interest. Or again it is possible to set exercises which are so 
varied, so cunningly varied, that they keep the mind always 
on the alert and train the pupil to expect a prompt nervous 
response to every will-message. But it may be that by using 
such exercises we may cause a physical overstrain. Again 
f here are some exercises, the main excellence of which lies in 
their moral effect. I should be inclined to count that \er\ 
common form of school exercise called “ long runs among 
these. Long runs are a much maligned form of school exercise. 
For my own part, I see very little to object to in them except 
their name. Under the best organization they are not “ runs 
:>nd they are very seldom “ long.” They consist of progression, 
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, . f or a distance varying from two to 

I" fair !L 1,S Most°of the progression is done by way of walking, 
four miles. Mos at intervals of a quarter of a 

but every n0 ' v a |^ ^ ’ { run ning to be done at top speed, 

mile, there is a quick bur ^ ^ Qne of the best> so far ^ 

ph^kTresults are concerned. There is not much chance 
Of overstrain to any average boy, because the running is 


This’ form of training-run is perhaps one of the best, so far as 
results are conceri 

rain to any avera^ - . - - 

indulged in for such a very brief time. There is no danger 
of a fast runner spoiling his pace by being compelled to plod 
along for a great distance. And vet I am not sure that these 
training-runs, in changing their character, have not lost some- 
thing of their ethical effect. In the old days a “ long run ” 
was a long run, in fact as well as in name. The distance 
varied from three to seven miles, and as far as possible it was 
done at running pace. That at least was the ideal of the 
small boy. Now that form of training considered as a physical 
exercise had grave defects. It was distinctly bad for pace. 
It was very likely to produce overstrain and it was in con- 
sequence an extremely unpopular form of exercise. But it 
should not be altogether condemned, because it tended to 
elicit better than any other form of exercise I know, grim and 
dogged determination, a feeling that, if the exercise was 
mechanical, it was worth while seeing how far one’s will could 
hold out against the natural force of the universe and the 
natural weakness of one’s organization. 

These then are the two main aspects of school exercise — 
irst, companionship and solidarity, which tends on the physical 
s 1 e to produce a healthy state of nerves and to correct any 

ptv ' * s<dadon and self-consciousness, and on the 

xi c to the education of corporate feeling : and secondly, 

D ro,T“ em K IO ?.; jf the “ nity of ,he ‘"dividual, which tends to 

Ca„d SteTi f ° r * he k ° dy “ an mt ^ a ' part ° f ‘ ht ; 

dutv as snm +1 • ' <ll & er and more practical conception of 

actities Tftl?:' ~ mana S emc nt of all vital 
organization of physical dSPeCtS “* kept We " V ‘ eW “ * hC 
judicious and as far - . Clse > and lf at the same time 
are made for K™ dS P oss ^ble, unobtrusive modifications 

to secure tt.sfTe “ ° need SUch ■"edification* we are likely 
e satisfactory results. 

1S neCeSSary t0 des chbe or discuss any model scheme 
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of physical exercise for schools. There are 

points that may be mentioned as necessary t ^ Y ° ne ° r two 

scheme. y to an V satisfactory 

First, any scheme should make use nf „ 
gymnastic drill. Each of these elements • ^ ames as we ^ 
the Other. Games are primarily play ‘ 

gymnastic exercise is primarily work. Games . IT’ 
hockey, cricket, lives and the like, encourage the joy of heahhy 
hvmg and of arduous strife : they foster rapid co ordinal,™ 
m, tiative m thought and alertness in act, on. But in themselves 
they tend to specialisation-specialisation in games as opposed 
to work, which, when carried to extremes, we call athleticism 
and rightly deprecate, and specialisation in some particular 
game which may, and often does, leave some useful side of 
physical activity undeveloped. This tendency is analogous 
to the tendency in intellectual education to specialize too 
soon in life on some subject or group of subjects for which a 
boy’s aptitudes seem to fit him. And just as in intellectual 
education the remedy to be applied is the insistence on the 
necessity of a sound general education on which special 
knowledge may afterwards be built, so in physical education 
the remedy lies in insisting on the necessity of a sound general 
development : and this is got by way of gymnastics. By 
means of a good system of gymnastic exercises individual 
weaknesses are strengthened and defects cured. They can 
be made into a much more complete system of physical training 
than games can, and they have the added advantage that 
again they bring clearly before the consciousness the fact that 
physical fitness is a duty. On the other hand, a system of 
training which consisted of gymnastic exercises merely would 
be, if conscientiously carried out, a severe strain and intolerably 
dull ; and so, in any good system, we should have both games 

and systematized gymnastics. 

Another point on which I should be inclined to lay much 
stress is the excellent results that spring from the use of military 
drill. I do not refer so much to results that aie purely physica , 

x an( j 


such as uprightness of carriage, rhythm in movement, u, 
general muscular development, as to the training t a 
form of drill gives in concentration of attention and promp ness 
°f muscular response to brain suggestion. I re er > 
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■ , to Atoned military drill, the drill 0 f , he 
mainly to “« than that of the field-day. It is probable 

parade grom d r ^ trajning {or (| art of ^ 

that as a due overestimated in earlier generations- 

tat" think" hat as an indirect and inost practical training 
r the art of life, especially that most difficult section of i, 
which consists in throwing your whole attention into whatever 
you are doing, there are few forms of exercise which are so 
good as military drill. The same results can be obtained i n 
a measure by any form of combined movement and drill where 
promptness of response is insisted on. I feel sure, however, 
that in hardly any system has the standard expected of those 
vi ho are drilling been so high as under a system of military 
drill. The drill-sergeant has generations of tradition behind 
him and a standard of absolute uniformity and absolute 
promptness, which have made his name somewhat of a by- word 
in an age which is not disinclined to encourage originality 
even on the parade ground. For my own part, I frankly 
confess that I think his methods, though they are not likely 
to turn out brilliant soldiers, are most suitable for employment 
at times with boys. The standard that he expects simply 
astounds them at first : afterwards they are astounded at 
the comparative success with which they approach that 
standard. 

It might be said, but why could not the gymnastic instructor 
work some analogous gymnastic drill in which he might 
emand the same standard of promptness and in which there 
hh it be employed some more suitable movements for the 
e\ e opment of the physique ? The answer is simply, first, 
u f ^ nC moveme nts in ordinary parade drill are 

and ■’ ™ St dlem ’ indeed, are useful for development 

drill • Jnd arC * u° * rec f uent l- v neglected in ordinary gymnastic 
evenif h P \ m . e , SeC ° nd place ’ the gymnastic instructor, 

the standard ^h^the'd Cann0t 6XaCt in gy mnasticS 

ground Tt ; n h-sergeant will exact on the parade 

to assign to each U ! . iorm the bo y s into companies, 

commissioned officers tT 115 l ° give officers and n ° n ' 

you have drawn +v , (f)m mand them ; and then, after 
them “ comnanv ” C>m Up on the parade ground and called 
P y ’ yOU ha « behind you the force of a hundred 
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years’ accumulated tradition to 

ness that is demanded the highest and ^ 

unquestioning. c * response to it 

form anX™™^ the ZoT ^T' **** """ 
be a voluntary extra, but a compuCyTuCt. ’Vime X 
be allotted to it in the weekly routine of the school for each 
boy the time allotted to gymnastics being considered a 
work and that allotted to games as play. As everyone knows 
to learn a new exercise in gymnastic drill will probablv produce 
as much mental strain as to learn an ordinary lesson- and 
although some recreative influence is felt owing to the quicker 
circulation and fuller oxygenization of the blood, yet the 
gymnastic lesson is a lesson, and not a game, and should be 
counted as such. But not only will the exercise form a com- 
pulsory part of the school curriculum, it will also be enforced 
upon every boy that it is his duty to exercise himself without 
apparatus or with the very lightest dumb-bells for one short 
period every day at least. It is not necessary that such 
exercise should be at all elaborate or should take very long. 
The very simplest expansion movements and breathing 
exercises, and any series of movements which involves the 
use of the larger muscles of the back and loins, these will be 
quite sufficient. For the actual physical benefit which results 
from this daily exercise, though important in itself, is only 
one half of the result achieved. The other half consists in 
the increased feeling that the care of the body is a moral duty. 

It is to this point that I return in concluding my paper. I 
have mentioned incidentally that in the introduction of 
physical exercise into schools, we have run the risk of dev eloping 
athleticism, the existence of which we all rightly deplore. 
Any extreme generates its opposite ; and there aie con- 
sequently many of us who, conscious of the dangers of an 
-over-devotion to athletics, conscious too of the futility of that 
parasitic interest in athletics which shows itself in spectating 
rather than in playing, are inclined to belittle all physical 
•exercise. I would not for a moment deny the danger and the 
abuse of athleticism ; but I do think that the reme v loi it 
lies along lines which will tend to make the culture of the 
body take its proper place as a duty, not as a self indulgence. 


